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THE MIRAGE. 


















































[Mirage in the Plains of Mexico.—From an original Drawing.] 


Amone the many extraordinary appearances occasionally 
exhibited by unusual occurrences in nature, few have been 
witnessed with more astonishment than the phenomenon de- 
signated by the French “ Mirage.” This is an appear- 
ance often presented to the traveller in places where there 
is a large extent of arid country acted upon in a powerful 
manner by an almost vertical sun, in which the earth 
puts on the appearance of an extended lake or river, 
although no water is in reality to be found near the 
spot. 

It is in Egypt that this phenomenon is most frequently 
observed. The uniformity of the extensive sandy plains 
of Lower Egypt is interrupted only by small eminences, 
on which the villages are situated in order to escape the 
inundations of the Nile. In the morning and the evening 
objects appear in their natural form and position; but 
when the surface of the sandy ground is heated by the 
sun, the land seems terminated at a certain distance by a 
general inundation. ‘The villages which are beyond it 
appear like so many islands situated in the middle of a 
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great lake, and under each village an inverted image of 
it is occasionally seen. As the observer approaches the 
limits of the apparent inundation, the imaginary lake 
which seemed to encircle the village withdraws itself, and 
the same illusion is reproduced by another village more 
remote. 

It is not, however, only in the African deserts that this 
appearance has been witnessed: many other parts of the 
world, where there are large tracts of flat land, often 
exhibit the same phenomenon. 

Baron Humboldt describes several instances witnessed 
by him during his travels in South America, especially in 
the barren steppes of the Caraccas, and on the sandy 
plains bordering the Orinoco. Little hills and chains 
of hills appeared suspended in the air, when seen from 
the steppes at three or four leagues distance; palm- 
trees standing single in the Llanos appeared to be cut off 
at bottom, as if a stratum of air separated them from the 
ground ; and, as in the African desert, plains destitute of 
vegetation appeared to be rivers or lakes. 
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The view at the head of this article represents a case of 
mirage witnessed in the plains of Mexico by a corre- 
spondent, who has furnished us with the drawing from 
which the above engraving has been taken. 

However supernatural these phenomena appear, they 
have been satisfactorily accounted for by natural causes. 
It is only, however, within the last forty years that an ex- 
planation was attempted. 

Monge, the French philosopher, and Mr. Huddart in 
England, were among the first to explain the principle of 
the mirage, and they both referred it to an unusual re- 
fraction of the atmosphere caused by different densities 
of the strata of air consequent on the heat of the ground. 
The lower portion of the atmosphere being warmed by 
receiving heat from the earth, it becomes less dense than 
the strata of air above; but as this must receive a certain 
portion of heat from the lower strata, the air will be gra- 
dually denser as the distance from the earth is increased ; 
so that an aerial prism will be formed, through which, as 
in a common glass prism, distant objects will be seen 
reversed. 

M. Biot adopted the same idea, and explained the cir- 
cumstanceson which he founded his opinion at great length 
ina memoir presented to the French Institute; and Dr. Wol- 
laston proved the truth of the theory by a very ingenious 
experiment, by which the appearances presented by the 
mirage were accurately imitated. He procured a square 
glass bottle, a third of which he filled with clear syrup ; 
to this he addetl some distilled water, and filled up the 
remaining third of the vessel with rectified spirits of wine. 
The different specific gravities of these fluids did not 
permit them to mix with each other, except in a slight 
degree at the points of contact. This produced slightly 
different densities in those portions of the contents of the 
vessel, being in fact similar to glass prisms, and on look- 
ing through the mixture at an object placed at a slight 
distance behind, a reversed image of the object became 
apparent. 

Dr. Brewster adopted a better plan to render the same 
effect apparent. He says— Although the experimental 
method of illustrating this phenomenon of unusual refrac- 
tion, as given by Dr. Wollaston, is in every respect an 
excellent one, yet the employment of different fluids does 
not represent the case as it actually exists in nature.” 
The method employed by Dr. Brewster consists in hold- 
ing a heated iron above a mass of water bounded by 
parallel plates of glass. As the heat descends throug 
the fluid, it produces a regular variation of density, which 
gradually increases from the surface to the bottom. If the 
heated iron be now withdrawn, and a cold body substi- 
tuted in its place, or the air allowed even to act alone, the 
superficial strata of water will give out their heat, so as 
to have an increase of density from the surface to a cer- 
tain depth below it. Through the medium thus consti- 
tuted all the phenomena of unusual refraction may be 
seen in the most beautiful manner, the variations being 
produced by heat alone. 

An appearance similar to the mirage, and produced by 
similar means, may be observed on looking along the 
surface of the boiler of a steam-engine; or if we even 
heat a poker, and look along its edge at an object placed 
at a little distance, it will be observed inverted in the air 
at about a quarter of an inch from the poker, the sur- 
rounding objects appearing to be floating in water. 


THE VIRGINAL, THE HARPSICHORD, AND 
THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Amone the whole range of musical instruments there is 
not one which, in our own day, possesses so many claims to 
our notice as the piano-forte. In the solemn and sacred 
church service the noble and soul-thrilling tones of the 
organ are, and have been ever since music formed part 
of the church service, preferred to those of any other in- 
strument; in an orchestra devoted to the performance of 
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music of a dramatic character, the violin is the instru- 
ment to which the largest share of attention is paid, and 
which is considered as the leader or guide to all the 
others; in the performance of martial music, when 
stirring and exciting effects are desired to be produced, 
brass instruments, of the horn and trumpet kind, with 
their peculiar and powerful tones, are those which conduce 
most to the effect desired ; but as a domestic instrument, 
by which music can be brought to the fireside of a social 
circle, the piano-forte is more valuable than any other. 

To any one who at all appreciates the beauty of har- 
mony, or the combination of many notes at one 
time, the facilities presented by the piano-forte must 
be obvious. In the guitar and violin, the number 
of simultaneously-sounding notes is necessarily limited 
by the number of strings; in the flute, &c., only one 
note can be sounded at once; but in the piano-forte, to- 
gether with the harp and the organ, any number from 
one to ten can be so sounded. ‘ 

It is reasonable to expect that there are defects 
mingled with these advantages; but still the latter are 
so numerous, that it justifies us in designating the piano- 
forte the most useful of all musical iiistruments, as it 
certainly is the one most generally diffused. 

The piano-furte, strictly so called, was the birth of the 
last century; but there have existed, for the last three 
or four hundred years, instruments which, under the 
name of clavichord, spinet, virginal, or harpsichord, re- 
sembled the piano-forte in the more important items of 
their construction. Gradual improvements have. been 
made in the form, and these improvements have sug- 
gested a change of name; but all of them, as a class, 
have presented marked features which separate them 
from the violin class, the harp or guitar class, and wind 
instruments of every description. 

The two peculiarities, then, which distinguish this class 
of instruments, are—that the sounding body is a series 
of stretched strings or wires, and that these are set into 
vibration by the fingers of the player being pressed down 
upon keys which communicate with the strings. In the 
harp and guitar we have strings, but they are set into 
motion by the direct act of the fingers: in the violin we 
have also strings, but they are set in action by a bow. 
On the other hand, the organ has keys, but is provided 
with pipes instead of.strings: while the flute, horn, &c., 
differ from the piano-forte both in the vibrating body 
and in the mode in which the vibrations are communi- 
cated. ‘These are, therefore, separated by a well-defined 
line from the class to which we have above alluded. 

The principles on which an instrument of the piano- 
forte class acts are chiefly these:—When a cord is 
stretched tightly between two fixed points, so as to give 
it a considerable tension, and it be drawn aside or struclz 
forcibly, it will be set into rapid vibration, and will yield 
a clear musical note as long as that vibration lasts. 
The pitch of this note, or its elevation in the musical 
scale, is directly dependent on the length of the string 
between the two fixed points, the tone being deeper as 
the string is longer. The length of the string and the 
pitch of the note vary with remarkable regularity. 
If, therefore, the player could press the string in any 
point, so as to shorten the vibrating part, he would 
produce a higher tone than when the whole length of 
the string is allowed to vibrate uninterruptedly ; and this 
is what the violin player does when he presses the ends 
of his fingers on different parts of the strings. If any 
violin player were to measure the distance from the nut 
to the bridge, and from the bridge to the finger, he would 
find that that distance becomes shortened according to a 
very regular rule during the production of different notes 
on the same string by the action of the fingers. 

In like manner the strings for the higher notes of a 
piano-forte are shorter than those for the lower notes; 
and if the thickness and the tension, or stretching force, 
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were the same in aii, the pitch would vary as we have 
described. But there are reasons why this cannot be: 
in order that a thin string should produce a low note, it 
must be so much slackened that it scarcely emits any 
sound at all; and for a thick string to produce a high 
note, it must be stretched with a force which would be 
liable to break it. A medium course is therefore followed : 
the strings for the lower notes are made thicker, as well 
as longer, than those for the upper notes, by which the 
teusion given to the string is more equalized, and the 
tuning more easily accomplished. 

In this way, therefore, we can collect together a row 
of strings which admit of being brought into any order 
of arrangement (as to pitch) which we may desire. Such 
is the case in the piano-forte: if we elevate the cover of 
the instrument, we shall see a row of wires arranged side 
by side, the longest and thickest being for the lowest notes. 
We shall see that the wires are firmly fastened at one 
eud, and are wound round a moveable peg at the other: 
by means of a key this peg may be turned in either di- 
rection ; and in so doing, the wire becomes either stretched 
or slackened, and with it the resulting sound is either 
raised or lowered in pitch. 

These are the common properties of several instru- 
ments of the piano-forte class; and we now proceed to 
the peculiarities which distinguish them one from another. 

The clavichord or manichord (sometimes called the 
“ dumb spinet ”) was an instrument which appears to 
have been but little used in England, but was known in 
Germany as much as three centuries ago. It was oblong 
n form, and provided with keys something like those of 
a piano-forte. There were as many strings as there 
were keys, and the remote end of each key or lever was 
provided with a little brass wedge which struck against 
the string appropriated to that key, and elicited its ap- 
propriate sound. The strings were muffled with little 
pieces of cloth, which gave asubdued and melancholy 
expression to the tones; but the instrument had little 
power or brilliancy. 

The spinet was an instrument which many old persons 
now alive may remember, but which the present genera- 
tion may regard as a remnant of other days, since none 
have been made since about the middle of the last century. 
The spinet resembled in furm the harp more than “ the 
piano-forte, and was sometimes, for that reason, called 
the horizontal harp.” The front or open ends of the 
keys were pressed down by the finger, as in other cases ; 
but the remote end of each key (concealed within the 
body of the instrument) was provided with a little im- 
plement called a jack, to which was attached a piece of 
crow-quill, or a thorn, which struck against the string 
when the lever was put into action. It was from this 
circumstance that the name spinet became applied to the 
instrument, from the Latin spina, a thorn or quill. 

There were usually about four octaves, or fifty semi- 
tones, in the compass of these iristruments, which were 
produced from fifty strings. About thirty of these strings, 
for the lower notes, were made of brass wire; and the 
remaining twenty, for the higher parts of the scale, were 
of iron or steel wire. 

The private life of “ good Queen Bess ” introduces us 
to a musical instrument, which, under the name of the 
Virginal, is familiar to the readers of old music. It is 
supposed that the first printed music was arranged for 
the virginal, and it is certain that some of the greatest 
composers of the sixteenth century composed for that 
instrument. With regard to the name, it has generally 
been deemed as being complimentary to the “ virgin 
queen,” who was one of the first persons of note to 
patronize it. Dr. Johnson thinks that it obtained its 
name from being played on principally by young ladies. 

The shape of the virginal was not much- unlike 
that of a modern square piano-forte ; but the internal con- 
struction was very similar to that of the spinet: there was 
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one string to each key, and a jack and quill to set it in 
vibration. 

About thirty or forty years ago, considerable attention 
was attracted towards a virginal which was purchased 
from an English nobleman, and which had belonged to 
Queen Elizabeth. Its manufacture was described as 
being splendid in every respect. The case was of cedar, 
covered with crimson Genoa velvet, upon which were 
three ancient gilt locks, finely engraved ; the inside of 
the case was lined with strong yellow tabby silk. ‘The 
front was covered entirely with gold, having a border 
round the inside two inches anda half broad. It was 
five feet long, sixteen inches wide, and seven inches deep, 
and was so lightly and delicately formed that the weight 
did not exceed twenty-four pounds. There were fifty 
keys, provided with jacks and quills: thirty of these 
were of ebony, tipped with gold, and the remaining 
twenty (which were the semitones) were inlaid with silver 
and ivory in a most elaborate manner. The royal arms 
of Elizabeth were exquisitely emblazoned with carmine, 
lake, and ultramarine, upon gold. Whether the tone of 
this instrument corresponded with its finery we do not 
know, but we should much doubt it. 

There is still in existence a magnificent folio MS., 
called ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,’ which is 
curiously bound in red morocco, and contains about 300 
tunes, written with the sharp-cornered characters which 
we sometimes meet with in old music. How many of 
these Queen Elizabeth could play we have no means of 
knowing; but Dr. Burney mentions a circumstance 
which places their difficulty in rather a strong light. 
The first movement in the book is an old English tune 
called “ Walsingham,” beginning in c and ending in a 
major, to which Dr. Bull made no less than thirty varia- 
tions. Signora Margarita, the wife of Dr. Pepusch, 
when she quitted the opera stage, applied closely to the 
harpsichord, upon which instrument she became a great 
proficient ; but with all her diligence and talent, assisted 
by the science and experience of her husband, she was 
never able to conquer the difficulties of these variations. 

The following circumstance introduces us both to the. 
virginal and to the vanity of Queen Elizabeth :—In 1564, 
Sir John Melvil was sent as ambassador from Mary 
Queen of Scots to Queen Elizabeth. At his first audience 
Elizabeth asked him a multitude of questions concerning 
his royal mistress—her beauty, colour of her hair, style 
of dress, skill in playing the virginal, &c. ; to all of which 
the courtier doubtless gave prudent answers. He tells 
us, “The next day, after dinner, my lord of Hunsden 
drew me up to a quiet gallery, that I might hear some 
music (but said he durst not avow it), where I might 
hear the queen play upon the virginal. After I had 
hearkened awhile, I took by the tapestry that hung before 
the door of the chamber, and, seeing her back was to- 
wards the door, I entered within the chamber, and stood 
a pretty space; but she left off immediately, as soon as 
she turned about and saw me, and came forward, seeming 
to strike me with her hand, alleging that she used not to 
play before men, but when she was solitary, to shun 
melancholy. She asked how I came there. 1 answered, 
* As I was walking with my Lord Hunsden, as we passed 
by the chamber-door I heard such a melody that ravished 
me, whereby I was drawn in ere I knew how; excusing 
my fault of homeliness, as being brought up in the court 
of France, where such freedom was allowed ; declaring 
myself willing to endure what kind of punishment her 
majesty should be pleased to inflict upon me for so great 
an offence.? Then she sate down low upon a cushion, 
and I upon my knees by her; but, with her own hand 
she gave me a cushion to place under my knees, which, 
at first I refused, but she compelled me to take it. She 
inquired whether my queen or she played best. In that 
I found myself compelled to give her the praise.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATING 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
(Continued from p. 437.] 
. NSTEAD of 
apologising 
for the short- 
ness of our 
general noti- 
ces of the ma- 
nuseripts we 
shall have 
occasion to 
bring forward 
in illustrating 
the progress 
of the art of 
the illumina- 
tor, we have now to 
bespeak some indul- 
gence for the length 
of the following ac- 
count of the Bible of 
Charlemagne, now in 
the British Museum. 
That volume has 
however obtained 
such notoriety, that 
we feel it will be 
necessary to enter 
somewhat minutely 
into its history and 
present appearance ; 
not that the MS. is 
in itself so worthy 
of such a preference 
: as some others known 
a only to the cognoscenti, but 
the indefatigable exertions of 
its late proprietor have ren- 
dered it so popular, and con- 
ferred on it so much fictitious 
importance, that most of our 
readers, knowing it by name, 
will expect to be here informed 
of its merits. It is of the 
largest folio size, measurin 
20 inches in height, by 143 
inches in width, and consists 
fine vellum, written in a beau- 
It appears to 


of 449 leaves of extremely 
tiful and distinct minuscule character. 
have been written by or under the superintendence of 
Alchuine, or Albinus, an Englishman, who, having 
received a learned education at York, became one of the 
very few eminent literary characters of the eighth cen- 


tury. Being invited to France by Charlemagne, he pro- 
ceeded there in 790, and devoted himself with ardour to 
the promotion of learning ; while the example of Charle- 
magne, in fostering men celebrated for talent, contributed 
to raise the tone of literature throughout Europe. Favoured 
by the patronage and friendship of the emperor, Alchuine 
remained in France until his death, in 804 ; and it is sup- 
posed that this Bible, being a recension by him of the Holy 
Scriptures from the text of St. Jerome, was undertaken by 
him in the latter part of his life. That such a work was 
in progress by desire of Charlemagne, we have evidence 
from the letters of Alchuine himself; but whether the 
Bible now in the Museum be the identical one presented 
to the emperor, as has been asserted, is a question which 
requires more than the unsupported evidence of its late 
proprietor to solve. Sir F. Madden, in a learned and 
elaborate dissertation on the MS., which appeared in the 
*Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1836 (Part II.), seems 
inclined to coincide with the general opinion, confirmed, 
as it is in a degree, by some Latin verses at the end of 
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the volume; but we understand that a closer investiga- 
tion has disposed Sir Frederic to refer it to a period 
not earlier than the time of the grandson of Charlemagne, 
Charles the Bald. 

There are many large initial letters in the MS., but 
destitute of all elegance, richness, or profusion of orna- 
ment ; and of the pictorial illustrations there are but four: 
these are of considerable size, but, as regards design or 
excellence of colouring, they are inferior to other illu- 
minations extant of the same period. The vehicle 
employed is a thick distemper or body-colour, which is 
worked up so as to present almost the appearance of oil. 
The drawings in the ‘ Durham Book,’ which we de- 
scribed in p. 29, executed some few years earlier, are 
greatly superior in design; and the ornamental letters 
and borders in that MS. are of such excellence as to put 
them beyond all comparison with the inferior productions 
of this boasted Bible. 

So much for the appearance of this manuscript. The 
following account, condensed from the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ of its history, and the means adopted to obtain 
that éclat with which its appearance was hailed in the 
different capitals of Europe which it visited, will doubt- 
less be interesting to those who are disposed to moralize 
on the subject. 

M. de Speyr-Passavant (its late proprietor) has him- 
self furnished us with its history previous to his posses- 
sion of it, in a pamphlet he published before he had the 
good fortune to dispose of it to the British Museum. It 
was given, he avers (but the fact is extremely doubtful), 
by the Emperor Lothair, grandson of Charlemagne, to 
the Benedictine Abbey of Pruem, in the diocese of Treves, 
where he died (having assumed the monastic habit) in 
855. On the dissolution of this convent, in 1576, the 
Benedictines conveyed it to Switzerland, and deposited it 
in the monastery of Moutier-Grand-Val, near Basle, the 
chapter of which was then transferred to Delémont. It 
remained in their possession until the year 1793, when, 
on the occupation of the episcopal territory of Basle by 
the French troops, the possessions of the monks were 
sold, and the Bible became the property of M. Bennot, 
vice-president of the tribunal at Delémont, from whom, 
on the 19th of March, 1822, it was purchased by M. de 
Speyr-Passavant. 

Sir F. Madden thus gives its subsequent history :— 
“ After its purchase by M. de Speyr-Passavant, and its 
restoration by his care to a‘ more perfect state of con- 
servation,’ it was shown to several persons at Geneva, 
Lausanne, Berne, Fribourg, &c. ; and the proprietor, by 
the encouragement of the Chevalier d’Honer, Chargé 
d’Affaires of France in Switzerland, was induced to take 
it to Paris, in December, 1828, with the intention of 
disposing of it to the French government. Here he 
remained till about May, 1830, and, during that period, 
used every effort in his power to induce the king, his 
ministers, the administrateurs of the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, &c., to purchase the MS. ; first at the price of 
60,000 francs, then at 48,000 francs, then at 42,000 
francs; but the price seemed to the French government 
so excessive, that in spite of the proprietor’s petitions, 
letters, addresses, and applications, repeated one after the 
other with unwearied perseverance, it was finally resolved 
not to buy the Bible, which was taken back to Busle. 
During the above period also M. Peignot published his 
Letters to M. Amanton, wherein he (very justly) questioned 
the extravagant terms in which the Paris journals had 
noticed M. de Speyr-Passavant’s MS., but was subse- 
quently induced, by the false statements of the proprietor, 
to change his sentiments; and the ‘ Description de la 
Bible’ [by M. de S.-P.] appeared in October, 1829, 
dedicated to this very M. Peignot, of whose recantation 
the author of the volume gladly availed himself as a 
powerful argument in favour of his own views. But 
with all the professions of M. de Speyr-Passavant, that 
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the Bible was reserved more particularly for the acqui- 
sition of ‘ La Belle France,’ he had very early turned his 
eyes towards England also; and before 30th April, 1829, 
had offered it for sale to Lord Stuart de Rothesay, Eng- 
lish ambassador at Paris. In December, 1829, the same 
offer was made to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. Thus 
the affair rested, and the Bible, unsold, remained in the 
proprietor’s hands. At length, in October, 1834, he 
again awoke from his lethargy, and at the same time 
despatched letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, and 
the ‘ right laudable Lord Viscount Althorp,’ in England ; 
to Baron Reiffenberg in Belgium ; and to the Bishop of 
Beauvais in France, offering his MS. to each, and pro- 
testing he had given him or his country the preference! 
On the change of ministry in France, application was 
once more made, but without success, in January, 1835 ; 
and again, through the medium of the Marquis de Cha- 
teaugiron, in May the same year. Having totally failed 
in France, in January, 1836, he set out for England, for 
the purpose of submitting his Bible to the trustees of the 
British Museum. Much correspondence took place ; at 
first he asked 12,000/. for it, then 8,000/., then 6,500/., 
which he declared was an immense sacrifice / [the smallest 
sum being nearly three times greater than the highest for 
which he offered it to the French government in 1830]. At 
length, finding he could not part with his MS. on terms 
so absurd, he resolved to sell it, if possible, by auction ; 
and accordingly, on the 27th April, 1836, the Bible was 
knocked down by Mr. Evans for the sum of 1,500/. ; 
but for the proprietor himself, as there was not one real 
bidding for it. This result having brought M. de Speyr- 
Passavant in some measure to his senses, overtures were 
made to him on the part of the trustees of the British 
Museum, and the manuscript finally became the property 
of the nation for the comparatively small sum of 750/.” 
We have already devoted so much space to this Bible 


and its history, that we must refrain from indulging in 


any reflections on the circumstances detailed above. Let 
us now proceed to the notice of other manuscripts of an 
early period remarkable for their illuminations. We will 
at once introduce the ‘ Book of the Gospels,’ said to have 
been. the volume on which the kings of England after 
Athelstane took their coronation oaths: this tradition 
however has been doubted, but the MS. has always been 
considered of a date cotemporary with Athelstane, or of 
the commencement of the tenth century. This volume 
is preserved in the British Museum (Cottonian Li- 
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brary, Tiberius, A. 2), and_ contains four drawings of 
the evangelists, of a very rude character; each Gospel is 
besides preceded by a large capital initial in gold and 
colours. One of these, the one commencing the intro- 
duction to the Gospel of St. John, we have introduced at 
page 52. The MS. is conjectured by Mr. Turner to 
have been presented by the Empress Matilda of Germany 
and her son the Emperor Otho, to Athelstane, by whom 
it was given to the church of Canterbury. It has suffered 
from the fire, which, in 1731, destroyed so many treasures 
of the Cottonian collection, and which in the present instance 
has singed and crumpled the leaves, injured the metals 
employed in the decoration of the drawings, and in some 
degree decomposed the colours. The tradition above 
referred to is noticed in the volume in a memorandum 
of the time of Richard IT. 








[Canute and his Queen.—From the ‘ Register of Hyde Abbey.’] 


In the Duke of Buckingham’s library there is a 
Psalter of the ninth century, for which the like honour 
has been claimed, whether justly or not we shall not 
presume to decide. This is perhaps the oldest Psalter 
extant in England; but another of a very early date (of 
the tenth century) is preserved in the Cottonian Library 


Illuminated Letter—From a MS, of the tenth century. 
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(Titus, D. 27). This MS. appears to have been executed 
for New Minster, or, as it was afterwards called, Hyde 
Abbey : it contains two small Saxon drawings in outline, 
of a very delicate, and, for the time, elegant character. 
A calendar at the commencement of the volume thus 
records the death of one of the monks :—July 6, “* Obit. 
Wulfrici_m° pictoris,” by which entry we may judge of 
the estimation in which the illuminator was held by his 
brethren. Hyde Abbey was celebrated for the beauty of 
the MSS. produced within its walls. In the library at 
Stowe there is a very interesting volume, containing an 
account of the foundation and many matters connected with 
the progress of this abbey (where the MS. was executed) 
from the time of Edward the Elder to Ethelred. _ It also 
contains the will of Alfred, the names of saints interred 
in England, and other matters; and at the commence- 
ment of the volume is an elegant frontispiece represent- 
ing Canute and his queen Elfgiva, attended by angels 
standing before an altar, above which appears our 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and St. Peter. As a specimen 
of art in England at the commencement of the eleventh 
century, it must be considered as evincing considerable 
taste and correctness of design. The lower portion of 
the drawing is represented in the preceding page. 

As an illustration of the peculiar forms given to some 
of the larger initial letters of this date, we have given one, 
in the previous page, from an illumination in a MS. in 
the Cottonian Library (Tiberius, C.6). This is a Psalter 
in Latin, accompanied by a Saxon gloss, written on vellum, 
of one hundred and thirteen leaves. It is of the close of 
the tenth century, and contains many drawings in outline, 
slightly shaded with blue, green, and red. The orna- 
mental borders (part of one of which we have also copied) 
are in good taste, and of a character very similar to those 
of the celebrated Benedictional in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 


(To he continued.] 





PROGRESS OF AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 
(Concluded trom No, 439.) 
In 1829 (3lst December), Richard and John Lander, 
having proposed to the government to proceed to Africa 
to make another attempt to ascertain the course of the 
Niger, their offer was accepted, and they were directed 
to follow its channel to its termination, wherever that 
might be. In the interesting journal of their travels, 
alluding to the small means on which they had to rely 
for the accomplishment of their object, the Landers 
remarked, “ Science was out of the question, and all 
depended on that homely quality of the mind, ‘ determi- 
nation of purpose.’?” John Lander accompanied his 
brother Richard without any pecuniary expectancy, aud 
the two brothers left England on the 9th of Jan. 1830, 
for Cape Coast Castle. After remaining some time at 
the latter place, they set out.for Boussa on the Niger, 
which they reached on the 17th of June. After ascending 
the river as far as Yaouri, they again returned to Boussa, 
and then finally embarked on the Niger, in the hope of 
reaching the sea, After various expectations their hopes 
were realised, and on the 18th of November they found 
themselves at the mouth.of the greater branch of the 
river, and on the sea-coast, the river being there called 
the Nun, or the First Brass River, from the negro town 
of Brass, which stands upon its banks some distance in- 
land. The ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ’ 
for 1832 contained the following remarks on the result of 
the expedition :—“ Though the knowledge of Interior 
Africa now possessed by the civilized world is the pro- 
gressive acquisition of many enterprising men, to all of 
whom we are profoundly indebted, it cannot be denied 
that the last great discovery has done more than any 
other to place the outline of African geography on a basis 
of certaintv. When to this is added the consideration 
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that it opens a maritime communication into the centre of 
the continent, it may be described as the greatest geogra- 
phical discovery that has been made since that of New 
Holland.” * 

It is estimated that the course of the Quorra is about 
2300 miles. The countries watered by it and its tribu- 
taries are fertile, and enjoy a climate said to be much 
superior to that of many other parts of Africa. We take 
the following abridged descriptions from the journal of 
John and Richard Lander :—On the 24th of June, get- 
ting into the main stream of the Niger, they found it 
flowing “through a rich and chartaing country.” The 
channel, from being half a mile in breadth, gradually 
widened to rather better than a mile. “ Beautiful, spread- 
ing, and spiry trees adorned the country on each side of 
the river, like a park; corn, nearly ripe, waved over the 
water’s edge ; large open villages appeared every half 
hour ; and herds of spotted cattle were observed grazing 
and enjoying the cool of the shade. The appearance of 
the river, for several miles, was no less enchanting than 
its borders: it was as smooth as a lake; canoes laden 
with sheep and goats were paddled by women down its 
almost imperceptible current ; swallows and a variety of 
aquatic birds were sporting over its glassy surface, which 
was ornamented by a number of pretty little islands.” 

June 25th. The river gradually widened to two miles, 
and continued so as far as the eye could reach. “ It 
looked very much like an artificial canal, the banks hav- 
ing the appearance of a dwarf wall, with vegetation 
beyond. In most places the water was extremely shal- 
low, but in others it was deep enough to float a frigate. 





During the first two hours of the day the banks were 
| literally covered with hamlets and villages; fine trees, 
bending under the weight of their dark foliage, every- 
| where relieved the eye from the glare of the sun’s rays, 
and, contrasted with the lively verdure of the little hills 
and plains, produced the most pleasing effect.” After- 
wards the scenery decidedly changed, the banks consisting 
of “black rugged rocks: large sand-banks and islands 


| were scattered 1m the river, which diverted it into a variety 


of little channels.” 

June 27. “A range of black rocks running directly 
across the stream, and the water, finding only one narrow 
passage, rushed through it with great impetuosity.”” The 
canoe was lifted by main force into smoother water, and 
when this reef was passed the river offered no similar 
impediments to its navigation. It now presented a noble 
appearance. “ Not a single rock or sand-bank was any- 
where perceptible ; its borders resumed their beauty, and 
q strong, refreshing breeze, which had blown during the 
whole of the morning, now gave it the motion of a slightly 
agitated sea.”” This day they passed two verdant islands 
of singular beauty, “as charming as the fabled gardens 
of Hesperia.” 

August 4th. “ At no great distance from this place 
(Boussa), and within sight of it, all the branches of the 
Niger meet, and form a beautiful and magnificent body 
of water, at least seven or eight miles in width.” At 


* The ardour of discovery is far from having been extinguished 
by the success of the Landers. After the mystery respecting the 
Niger had been cleared up, Mr. C, Coulthurst, an enthusiastic 
individual who had from his infancy set his heart on African 
enterprise, left England intending to proceed into the initerior, but 
unhappily, shortly after his arfival in Africa, fell a victim to the 
climate. Mr. Coulthurst had been educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and was called to the bar. He practised several years at Barba- 
does, where his uncle held a high legal appointment ; but he left 
a profession in which he had every prospect of success, to pursue 
the object of his earliest aspirations. His friends are in posses- 
sion of his school-books, which contain maps of Africa, in which 
he had traced his supposed travels in the interior. Several poet- 
ical pieces of considerable merit, amongst others a ‘ Soliloquy of 
Mungo Park,’ attested the strong bent of his mind. In 1831 the 
African Association was merged into the Royal Geographical 
Society, the members of which feel an enlightened interest in all 





that relates to the African continent, 
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Boussa, within five miles, the river is only a stone’s 
throw across, and the channel is of proportionate depth, 
—circumstances which favour the opinion that a portion 
of its waters is conveyed by subterrancous channels 
from the town of Garnicassa to a few miles below 
Boussa. 

October 4th. “The banks of the river near Lever are 
high, being, according to our estimation, about forty feet 
above the river, and steep to the water-side. The river 
itself appeared deep, and free from rocks of any 
kind; its direction nearly south. We ran down the 
stream very pleasantly for twelve or fourteen miles, the 
Niger, during the whole distance, rolling grandly along 
-—a noble river, neither obstructed by islands nor deformed 
with rocks and stones. Its width varied from one to 
three miles. Beth banks of the river were overhung 
with large shady trees.” The country seen from the 
river appeared open and well cultivated, and thickly 
inhabited. 

October 5th. “ Just below the town of Bajiebo the 
Niger spreads itself into two noble branches of nearly 
equal width, formed by an island. The country beyond 
the banks was very fine.” After passing the above 
island, both banks of the river “ were embellished with 
mighty trees and elegant shrubs, which were clad in 
thick and luxuriant foliage, some of lively green and 
others of darker hues; and little birds were singing 
merrily among their branches. Magnificent festoons of 
creeping plants, always green, hung from the tops of the 
tallest trees, and, drooping to the water’s edge, formed 
immense natural grottos, pleasing and grateful to the 
eye.” But the travellers remark: “ Yet with all its 
allurements, there is something wanting in an African 
scene to render it comparable, in interest and beauty, to 
an English landscape.” They add, that “ in Africa, ge- 
nerally speaking, a loneliness, a solemnity, a death-like 
silence pervades the noblest and most magnificent pros- 


pects, which has a tendency to fill the mind with associa- 
tions of sadness.” 

October 16th. The travellers in vain endeavoured to 
effect a landing, but unfortunately every village was situ- 
ated “ behind large thick morasses and shingly bogs,” 
which it was impossible to penetrate. The width of the river 
seemed to be two or three miles across, and at other places 


double that width. The current was running at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour, and the direction of the 
stream was nearly east. In the course of this day and 
the following night they had travelled a distance little 
short of a hundred miles. The character of the scenery 
completely changed. “The Niger, in many places and 
for a considerable way, presented a very magnificent 
appearance, and we believe it to have been nearly eight 
miles in width.” 

October 17th. “The banks now became high and 
beautifully cultivated ; palm-trees grew in profusion, and 
the towns and villages were not more than two or three 
miles from each other. We observed some hundreds of 
large canoes, with a hut in their middle, passing along 
the river, some crossing and re-crossing to the opposite 
banks, while others were pursuing their course along 
them. They mostly seemed to contain families of people ; 
for while the men were paddling, the women and girls 
were singing to a guitar with their little delicate voices, 
and produced a very pretty effect.”” The river was esti- 
mated to be from three to five miles in width. 

October 22nd. During their course in the morning the 
borders of the river were generally low and swampy, but 
in the afternoon both banks became more fertile, more 
pleasing, and more elevated. 

_ October 25th. On this day our travellers reached the 
Junction of the Quorra and Tchadda, a view of which is 
given in the preceding number, “ At one a.m. the direc- 
tion of the river changed to south-south-west, running 
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we found ourselves nearly opposite a very considerable 
river, entering the Niger from the eastward : it appeared to 
be three or four miles wide at its mouth, and on the bank 
we saw a large town, one part of which faced the river and 
the other the Quorra. We at first supposed it to be an arm 
of that river, and running from us, and therefore directed 
our course for it. We proceeded up it a short distance, 
but finding the current against us, and that it increased 
as we got within its entrance, and our people being tired, 
we were compelled to give up the attempt, and were easily 
swept back into the Niger. The banks on both sides of 
the Tchadda, as far as we could see up it, were very high, 
and appeared verdant and fertile.” In the course of the 
day they found the bed of the river with a rocky bot- 
tom, which caused its surface to ripple exceedingly. 

October 26th. They passed a town situated close to 
the water’s edge, in an elevated situation and on a fine 
greensward, supposed to be Atta, the appearance of which 
is described as “ unspeakably beautiful.” Afterwards, 
for thirty miles, not a town or village, or even a single 
hut, was to be seen. ‘The whole of this distance our 
canoe passed smoothly along the Niger, and everything 
was silent and solitary ; no sound could be distinguished 
save our own voices and the plashing of the paddles 
with their echoes ; the song of birds was not heard, nor 
could any animal whatever be seen; the banks seemed 
to be entirely deserted, and the magnificent Niger to be 
slumbering in its own grandeur.” 

November 8th. The travellers to-day found themselves 
“on an immense body of water, like a lake, and at the 
mouth of a very considerable river flowing to the west- 
ward, it being an important branch of the Niger. Ano- 
ther branch also ran from hence to the south-east, while 
our course was in a south-westerly direction, ‘on the main 
body ; the whole forming, in fact, three rivers of con- 
siderable magnitude. On Sunday, November 14th, to 
their great joy, they came within the tide-way of the 
river. Their progress was a good deal interrupted by 
sand-banks. On the 15th they landed, and while at 
breakfast on shore the tide ebbed and left their canoes 
lying in the mud ; and on the 18th they reached the sea, 
and went on board an English brig at the mouth of the 
river. As they approached the sea the banks were so 
much overflown that the trees appeared to be growing 
out of the water. On the 9th of June, 1831, the two 
brothers reached England with the intelligence of their 
discovery. 

In 1832 some spirited merchants of Liverpool fitted 
cut two steam-vessels and a transport for the purpose of 
attempting the ascent of the Quorra to Sackatoo or Tim- 
buctoo, and to carry on a trade during their voyage. Un- 
fortunately the expedition failed in consequence of the 
wreck of one of the steam-boats. Yet the countries 
watered by the Niger having been opened by the 
discovery of the Landers, the period probably is not 
far distant when this hitherto neglected portion of 
the globe may become an extensive field for com- 
merce and industry. Mr. Laird, a recent traveller 
in Africa, says :—‘ The Delta of the Niger alone, if 
cleared and cultivated, would support a population, in 
proportion to its area, far exceeding anything known in 
Europe. Its square surface is equal to the whole of 
Ireland; it is intersected in all directions by navigable 
branches of the parent stream, forming so many natural 
channels for communication: it is altogether composed 
of the richest alluvial soil, which now teems with a rank 
luxurious vegetation, comprising all the varieties of the 
palm-tree, besides teak-wood, cedar, ebony, mahogany, 
and dye-woods ; the sugar-cane grows wild in the bush, 
and the palm-nut rots upon the ground unheeded and 
neglected. The population of this Delta, I should con- 
sider, does not exceed half a million.” 

Mr. Porter’s ‘ Progress of the Nation ’ (vol. ii., chap. ix.) 





between immensely high hills, At five o’clock this morning 


contains the following estimate of the present extent of 
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our trade with the western coast of Africa :-—“ The 
value of our exports to the whole of the west coast of 
Africa averaged, during the five years ending with 1836, 
the sum of 341,091/. per annum. More than one-half 
of this amount was taken by the British settlements on 
the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, and Accrah, 
leaving little more than 150,000/. for the remaining parts 
of the country, embracing between the river Gambia and 
Angola nearly 4000 miles of coast, and containing, upon 
a moderate estimate, 30,000,000 of inhabitants. These 
people must not be considered, as regards commercial 
objects, in the same light as those who enjoy a greater 
degree of civilization; but the experience of the last 
thirty years affords sufficient proof of the value which the 
trade with the n population might be made to assume. 
In 1808 the wile quantity of palm oil imported did not 
exceed 200 tons; in 1836 it amounted to 13,850 tons. 
‘Twenty years ago African timber was unknown to us, 
and now our usual importations amount to 15,000 loads.” 
The greatest jmpediment to the extension of our trade 
with Africa is the slave-trade. Mr. Porter says :—‘t The 
legitimate trade of our vessels when on the African coast 
is continually impeded by the appearance of sleve-traders, 
on the arrival of which the natives quit all other occupa- 
tions and proceed on marauding expeditions, to seize the 
members of some neighbouring tribe, and to sell them as 
slaves. Until a sufficient number of these poor creatures 
is collected to crowd the vessel of the slave-trader, all 
other occupations are stopped; and it is not merely the 
loss of time and consequent expense thus occasioned that 
are to be deplored, but the great waste of life among the 
crews of the English traders while uselessly detained upon 
an unhealthy coast. Everywhere are to be seen the 
hateful effects of this traffic, producing desolation where 
nature has been prodigal of her gifts.” The recent ex- 
tension of the legitimate trade under these circumstances 
is greater than could have -been anticipated. The ex- 
ertions which the British government is now making to 

ut an end to the slave-trade, if successful, which it is 
ati they will be, would tend more than any other cir- 
cumstance to hasten the civilization of Africa. The cul- 
tivation of cotton, the market for which is always extending, 
would, it is conceived, be better adapted to African in- 
dustry than any other employment, and the Delta of the 
Niger is well adapted for the growth of this plant. 


Cultivation of Vocal Music.—Whatever tends to refine, 
to civilize, to exalt the intellectual faculties of man, is not 
merely ornamental, but useful. This is the character and 
purpose of all the arts, whether painting, sculpture, poetry, 
or music. Rising above and beyond the limits of the sensible 
and material, they delight in the contemplation of the infi- 
nite and the spiritual, and know no bound or limit for the 
sphere of their exertions. Every power and every faculty 
with which man is endued was given to be improved and 
enjoyed. There is the same mutual adaptation between 
knowledge and the human mind as there is between light 
and the eye, sound and the ear, seed and the earth. When 
the Almighty on the one hand so constituted the seed that 
when deposited in the earth it germinates and grows and 
— fruit, and when on the other he so constituted the 

uman body that the fruit nourishes and sustains it, he 
in the most emphatic manner commanded man to cultivate 
the earth and to reap its fruits. In like manner, when he 
endued the human voice with sweetness, compass, flexibility, 
and power, and made it capable of giving expression to every 
emotion of the heart—when he bestowed on the ear the 
power of the nicest discrimination, and rendered it one of 
the channels through which pleasure is conveyed to the ; 
mind; when he also established those laws which contro 
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and regulate the production, diffusion, and combination of 
sound, rendering each beneficent provision tributary to and 
dependent upon the other, and uniting all in beauteous 
harmony; can we doubt that these gifts were dispensed 
with a view to their enjoyment, or that by cultivating the 
powers thus bestowed we are not only best consulting our 
own happiness, but rendering to their Giver the acceptable 
tribute of chedience ?— Taylor's Gresham Lectures. 
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Description of Cabool.—Cabool is a most bustling and 
populous city. Such is the noise in the afternoon, that in 
the streets one cannot make an attendant hear. The great 
bazaar, or “ Chouchut,” is an elegant arcade, nearly six 
hundred feet long, and about thirty broad: it is divided 
into four equal parts. Its roof is painted; and over the 
shops are the houses of some of the citizens. The plan is 
judicious ; but it has been left unfinished ; and the foun- 
tains and cisterns, that formed a part of it, lie neglected. 
Still there are few such bazaars in the East; and one 
wonders at the silks, cloths, and goods which are arrayed 
under its piazzas. In the evening it nga a very inter- 
esting sight: each shop is lighted up by a lamp suspended 
in front, which gives the city an appearance of being illumi- 
nated. The number of shops for the sale of dried fruit is 
remarkable, and their arrangement tasteful. In May, one 
may purchase the grapes, pears, apples, quinces, and even 
the melons, of the bygone season,—then ten months old. 
There are poulterers’ shops, at which snipes, ducks, part- 
ridges, and plovers, with other game, may be purchased. 
The shops of the shoemakers and hardware retailers are 
also arranged with singular neatness. Every trade has its 
separate bazaar, and all of them seem busy. There are 
booksellers and venders of paper, much of which is Russian, 
and of a blue colour. The month of May is the season of 
the “ falodeh,” which is a white jelly strained from wheat, 
and drunk with sherbet and snow. The people are very 
fond of it, and the shopkeepers inall parts of the town seem 
constantly at work with their customers. A pillar of snow 
stands on one side of them, and a fountain plays near it, 
which gives these places a cool and clean appearance. 
Around the bakers’ shops crowds of people may be seen 
waiting for their bread. I observed that they baked it by 
plastering it to the sides of the oven. Cabool is famed for 
its kabobs, or cooked meats, which are in great request : 
few cook at home. “ Rhuwash” was the dainty of the May 
season in Cabool. It is merely blanched rhubarb, which is 
reared under a careful protection from the.sun, and grows 
up rankly under the hills in the neighbourhood. Its flavour 
is delicious. “ Shabash rhuwash! Bravorhuwash!” is the 
ery in the streets; and every one buys it. In the most 
crowded parts of the city there are story-tellers amusing 
the idlers, or dervises proclaiming the glories and deeds of 
the prophets. If a baker makes his appearance before 
these worthies, they demand a cake in the name of some 
prophet; and, to judge by the number who follow their 
occupation, it must be a profitable one. There are no 
wheeled carriages in Cabool: the streets are not very nar- 
row; they are kept in a good state during dry weather, and 
are intersected by small covered aqueducts of clean water, 
which is a great convenience to the people. We passed 
along them without observation, and even without an 
attendant. To me the appearance of the people was more 
novel than the bazaars. They sauntered about, dressed in 
sheep-skin cloaks, and seemed huge from the quantity of 
clothes they wore. All the children have chubby red 
cheeks, which I at first took for an artificial colour, till I 
found it to be the gay bloom of youth. The older people 
seem to lose it. Cabool is a compactly-built city, but its 
houses have no pretension to elegance. They are con- 
structed of sun-dried bricks and wood, and few of them are 
more than two stories high. It is thickly peopled, and has 
a population of about sixty thousand souls. The river of 

bool passes through the city; and tradition says it has 
three times carried it away, or inundated it. In rain there 
is not a dirtier place than Cabool.—Burnes’s Travels in 
the Bokhara. 
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